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By Jacques M. Downs 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


American Merchants and the China Opium 
Trade, 1800-1840 


@ Although much has been written about the British opium trade, 
American traffic in the drug has received little attention. Professor Downs’ 
article reveals that American merchants played a significant innovating 
role in developing new sources of supply and expanding the market. 
These activities forced the monopolistic British East India Company to 
protect its opium trade to China and led to the Opium War in 1839, 
when the Chinese government attempted to stop importation of the 
narcotic. 


Although it is a commonplace that business history is a part 
of social and economic history, it is perhaps not so clear that it also 
can be political and diplomatic history. The results of a business 
decision are sometimes so far-reaching as to affect the entire so- 
ciety. In international enterprise particularly, the workings of a 
single concern have occasionally changed the entire concept of 
the national interest in large areas of the globe. In the past, such 
private decisions have generally been made without reference to 
national policy, although their implications for American diplo- 
macy have been fateful. It is the purpose of this article to sketch 
the development of one such instance —the American trade in 
opium to China prior to 1839. 

Since the British began the commerce, were always the most 
important suppliers of the drug,1 and were the means of China's 
humiliation in the Opium War, the British opium trade has re- 
ceived considerable scholarly attention. The American traffic in 
the narcotic has been comparatively neglected. Important phases 


Business History Review, Vol. XLII, No. 4 (Winter, 1968). Copyright © The President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 

1 Lest there be misunderstanding, it should be abundantly clear that the British trade 
was very substantial. Indeed, Michael Greenberg states, “Opium was no _ hole-in-the- 
corner petty smuggling trade, but probably the largest commerce of the time in any 
single commodity.” See British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842. (Cam- 
bridge, 1951), 104. Earlier, Greenberg noted, “In the last decade before 1842, opium 
constituted about two-thirds of the value of all British imports into China.” (Ibid., 50). 
The American trade was probably about one-tenth as large overall, though the proportion 
was more sizeable in the dozen or so years following the War of 1812. 
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of it remain unexplored, most notably, perhaps, the American trade 
in Indian opium. Nevertheless, it is arguable that this trade served 
as a spur to the British by threatening the East India Company’s 
monopoly, by developing new sources of supply, and by proving 
that the Chinese would take far larger quantities of the drug than 
anyone believed possible. 

The Americans were marvelously ingenious in their exploitation 
of the commerce. They managed to circumvent both the East India 
Company’s franchise and the Chinese Government's prohibition and 
carried on a very lucrative, if antisocial and ultimately ruinous 
trade. Finally, the fact of American participation in the traffic 
fundamentally altered the American posture in the Far East. It 
grew like the Southern view of slavery — what began as an eco- 
nomic necessity ultimately developed into a conception of national 
interest with disastrous implications for the future. While the latter 
subject is far too complex to be handled adequately in a short 
paper, hopefully the present article will serve as an introduction to 
a more complete study on the relationship between the opium trade 
and the beginnings of America’s China policy. 


ORIGINS OF THE TRADE 


Prior to the late 1820's, the American China trade had always 
been largely a cash commerce. Although American merchants made 
many attempts to find a commodity the Chinese would accept in 
exchange for teas and silks, there was never any real substitute for 
silver, usually in the form of bullion or Spanish dollars bearing the 
heads of Carlos III or Carlos IV. Such a cargo was extremely in- 
convenient for a small agricultural nation without silver mines 
like the United States. American traders had the choice either of 
paying a premium for the metal or of pursuing complicated poly- 
gonal voyages to Southern Europe or Latin America to amass the 
necessary specie. 

Certainly one of the more exotic and controversial of the many 
strange trades which Americans undertook in their effort to find 
a substitute for silver was the commerce in Levant opium. Smyrna 
(the modern Izmir), the port from which the drug was obtained, 
was probably “the first commercial city of the Near East” ? in this 
period. It contained about 130,000 inhabitants of varied national- 
ity. A majority seems to have been Greek, a smaller number Turk- 


2Frank Edgar Bailey, British Opium Policy and the Turkish Reform Movement, 1826- 
1853 (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 97-98, and Z. V. Hershlag, Introduction to the Modern 
Economic History of the Middle East (Leiden, 1964), 18-19. 
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ish, and the remainder was made up of Armenians, Jews, and 
Franks (Europeans, Americans, etc.). Being closer to the sources 
of Turkey’s export products and more clearly commercial in char- 
acter, Smyrna was a more important trading port than Constan- 
tinople itself. 

Opium was grown most importantly in a district about five days’ 
journey (175 air miles) to the eastward of the city. The bazaar 
town for the poppy-growing area was Afyon-Kara-Hisar (Afyin 
Kara Hisari, Afyonkarahisar, or more simply, Afyon).> Unfortu- 
nately, we know very little about the production or merchandizing 
of Turkish opium in the early 19th century. Most of our knowledge 
comes from the accounts of Europeans visiting or residing in Smyrna 
in the late century. More complete information apparently must 
await the systematic exploitation of Turkish records.® 

Opium was planted in late October and November and began 
to grow during the winter. Although the cold weather kept the 
plants small, the root-system developed considerably. Thus with 
the coming of spring, the plants would grow rapidly, each sending 
up from one to four stalks three or four feet high. At the end of 
April the poppies bloomed, and about two weeks after the petals 
fell, the poppy-head was fully developed and ready for harvesting. 

At this point, timing was important lest the poppy-head soften 
and the juice be lost. In the evenings, workers made circular in- 
cisions in the poppy-head so that it would ooze. The poppy juice 
collected along the cut and was allowed to dry in the sun for six 
to eight hours. As it dried, the liquid thickened into a yellow- 
brown resinous mass which was cut off and kneaded into loaves 
weighing no more than two pounds.* These loaves were then 
wrapped in poppy leaves and left to dry for several days more. 
When ready for shipment, the still-soft loaves were packed in dried 
sorrell seeds (to prevent their sticking together) inside baskets or 

8 When the missionary Pliny Fisk arrived there on January 15, 1820, around 100 
Mend ity in the harbor. See Alvan Bond, Memoir of the Reverend Pliny Fisk (Boston, 


4 [John Fuller], Narrative of a Tour Through Some Parts of the Turkish Empire (Lon- 
don, 1829), 43. 

’ Literally the name means “Opium Black Castle.” The town was originally called 
Kara Hisar, or “Black Castle,’ but the Afyon (Turkish afyun, meaning opium) was 
added to distinguish it from other Kara Hisars in Turkey. Of course, it was so called be- 
cause of the principal commercial crop of the surrounding area. See Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (Leiden, 1960), new edition, I, 243. 

6 By far the best sources I have found to date are Salaheddin Bey, La Turquie a 
Vexposition universelle de 1867 (Paris, 1867) 48-56, and Carl von Scherzer, Smyrna 
(Vienna, 1873), 136-140. Scherzer was Austrian Consul at Smyrna for many years and 
should know his subject. See also O. Blau, “Etwas uber das Opium” in the Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenliéndischen Gesellschaft (1869), 280-281. The latter article, though very 
brief, cites several earlier sources in German and French. Unfortunately, neither Blau nor 
many of his references are readily available in this country. 

7 One doniim (2% acres) produced about four pounds of opium. 
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cases made of wickerware and lined with linen. The crop began 
arriving in Smyrna toward the end of July or the first of August 
and continued until the following spring.* Merchants resident at 
Smyrna purchased the raw opium for shipment overseas, most im- 
portantly to the Orient, though one-quarter to one-half seems gen- 
erally to have gone to Europe and elsewhere. 

In the early days of this commerce most Americans employed 
the good offices of the British Levant Company, since it was cus- 
tomary to use “the flag and the protection” of a nation which had 
a trade agreement with the Sublime Porte.’ For this service, they 
paid “a light consulage and dragomange duty, roughly about one 
per cent on the value of goods imported and exported.” Although 
the British Consul-General in Constantinople reported as late as 
1809 that Americans still preferred to consign their goods to the 
Levant Company, the trading pattern soon began to change. 

As early as the late 1790’s, American vessels were calling at 
Smyrna but it was not until 1804 that Philadelphia and Baltimore 
ships began the trade in earnest.1° Probably the first figures of 
any consequence in the American drug trade from Smyrna to China 
were James and Benjamin C. Wilcocks. The former arrived in 
Smyrna in 1804 as supercargo of the brig Pennsylvania. They 
cleared for Batavia, but both were in China by the following Octo- 
ber. Benjamin remained, but James appears to have gone home 
with the ship, to return via Smyrna on the Sylph the following year 
with more opium." 

Apparently the commerce paid, for several other American China 
merchants immediately showed an interest. Willings & Francis sent 
opium aboard the Bingham in the spring of 1805,1? and in January 
of the following year, Stephen Girard seems to have become excited 
by the possibilities of the trade. He wrote two of his supercargoes 


8 Thomas H. Perkins to John P. Cushing, January 15, 1825, Samuel Cabot Collection, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 

® The United States had no formal agreement with the Porte until the Rhind Treaty 
of 1830. For further information, see Samuel Eliot Morison, “Forcing the Dardanelles 
in 1810,” New England Quarterly, I (April, 1928), 208-225. 

10 Charles C. Stelle, “‘American Opium Trade to China prior to 1820,” Pacific His- 
torical Review, IX (Dec., 1940), 430-431. See also R. Wilkinson to James Madison, 
January 15, 1806, U.S. Department of State, Despatches from Consuls in Smyrna, I, Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C. 

11The Wilcockses sailed for their kinsmen, William Waln and R. H. Wilcocks of 
Philadelphia, who continued to send ships to Canton consigned to the brothers. See 
Wilkinson to Madison, January 15, 1806; Despatches from Consuls in Smyrna. Benjamin 
Wilcocks remained in Canton until 1807 or 1808. He then returned home and established 
a business in Philadelphia but “was obliged to return . . . in 1811.” See John R. Latimer 
to Mary R. Latimer, March 30, 1830, John R. Latimer Papers, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

12 See letters from the supercargo, William Read, in the Willings & Francis Collection, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The brig Eutaw, Captain Christopher 
Gantt, of Baltimore was in Smyrna from July to November, 1805, and then sailed for Can- 
ton with 26 chests and 53 boxes of opium aboard. 
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in the Mediterranean, “I am very much in favor of investing heavily 
in opium. While the war lasts, opium will support a good price in 
China... .”78 James & Thomas H. Perkins of Boston, who had 
relatives in Smyrna, had inquired of their nephew at Canton as to 
the market for Turkish opium in China.1* Others soon joined them, 
and the first of a series of “opium rushes” was reported at Smyrna 
by Girard’s disappointed agents.1®> In 1807, another Philadelphian, 
George Blight, reported from China that while opium “at times 
paid very well,” it had “disappointed many the past season” be- 
cause the trade had been far overdone.'® 

Here was a pattern which was typical in the American China 
trade. Precisely the same configuration had appeared in the com- 
merce in ginseng, sealskins, sandalwood, and just about every other 
specie-substitute American merchants discovered. The first ships 
would make a killing, the scent of which would draw others into 
the trade until the market was saturated, and the trade ceased to 
pay. Thereafter, periodic gluts would occur until the supply be- 
came exhausted (as with sandalwood and fur) or until a few of 
the stronger firms established some sort of loose organization of 
the market. In the Turkish opium trade, the organizers were Per- 
kins & Company and its allied concerns in Boston. 

The new commerce attracted the attention of the supercargoes 
who composed the Select Committee of the British East India Com- 
pany at Canton as early as 1807,17 but failed to worry them until 
after the War of 1812, when the trade suddenly mushroomed. Up 
until this time, the company had been running a very tidy system 
based on “the technique of growing opium in India and disowning 
it in China.” 18 The East India Company had long refused to permit 
the drug aboard its China ships, and the Chinese Government had 
banned the importation of opium since 1800. However, the com- 


18 Girard to Mahlon Hutchinson, Jr., & Myles MclLeveen, January 2, 1805, Stephen 
Girard Papers, Girard College Library, Philadelphia, Pa. (on microfilm at the American 
Philosophical Society Library, Philadelphia ). 

14 Extracts from two letters from J. & T. H. Perkins to John P. Cushing June 19, 
September 23, 1805, quoted in J[ames] E[Iliott] C[abot], “Extracts from the Letter- 
books of J. & T. H. Perkins ...” (typewritten Ms., Massachusetts Historical Society, 
n.d.). John Cushing had gone to Canton as clerk to Ephraim Bumstead, a former ap- 
prentice in the Perkins house. Bumstead fell ill and died, and Cushing, age 16, took over. 
When he came of age, he was made a partner in the firm, Perkins & Company, which 
he had organized and run since his arrival. He proved to be a merchant of rare ability 
and amassed a fortune of nearly one million dollars before he finally sailed for home in 
1831, 

15 Mahlon Hutchinson, Jr., & Myles McLeveen to Girard, March 30, 1806, Girard 
Papers. 

Pio Blight to Girard, March 4, November 21, 1807, Girard Papers. 

17 Letter dated June 24, 1807, quoted in Hosea B. Morse, Chronicles of the East 
India Company Trading to China, 1636-1834 (Cambridge, Mass., 1926-1929), III, 72-73. 

18 Greenberg, British Trade and Opening of China, 110. For a description of opium pro- 
duction and marketing in India at this time, see David Owen, British Opium Policy in 
China and India (New Haven, Conn., 1934), 18-48 passim. 
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pany was the government of India, and it enjoyed a monopoly of 
opium production within its dominions. It also licensed British 
subjects to trade from Bengal, where company opium auctions 
were held, to China, which became the principal market for the 
drug. Moreover, the company’s Indian revenues became increas- 
ingly dependent upon opium sales as time went on. Competition 
in the drug trade, therefore, threatened the British East India 
Company in an important way. 

Since American traders lacked a convenient source of opium in 
the Far East, they had to look elsewhere. Thus, in the first decade 
of the 19th century, they developed the Turkey trade,’ neatly 
turning the British company’s restrictions into an American monop- 
oly. In order to protect its own business, the company forbade 
British ships to carry opium into the area of its jurisdictions. The 
outbreak of the wars of the French Revolution cleared the eastern 
seas of almost all western merchants except the British and Ameri- 
cans. Thus, the East India Company's prohibition freed the Ameri- 
cans from all competition in the newly-discovered commerce in 
Turkish opium to the Far East. 

The long trip through the Mediterranean was time consuming, 
and Smyrna was notorious for frequent visitations of the plague. 
Consequently, the Americans soon developed the habit of picking 
up the drug in ports in the Western Mediterranean or London. 
Naturally, this created a new business for commission merchants 
in Smyrna and the other ports involved. 

The commercial dislocations of the era apparently interfered 
badly with the developing Turkey trade, and the War of 1812 
halted it altogether for a few years but did not pale the memories 
of the traders. Benjamin Wilcocks, who became U. S. Consul at 
Canton in 1812, carried out his duties religiously. However, his 


19 At the time, the product was called “Turkey opium” or, more simply, “Turkey.” By 
the late 1820’s at least four American commission houses existed. David Offley, of the 
Philadelphia firm, Woodmas & Offley, established himself there in 1811. Two brothers 
from Boston, named Perkins, both of whom had been in Smyrna for years, organized an- 
other firm, Perkins Brothers, in 1816. See Morison, “Forcing the Dardanelles,’’ 209, fn 4, 
and A. L. Tibawi, American Interests in Syria, 1800-1901 (Oxford, 1966), 2. Other early 
settlers were John Walley Langdon and Francis Coffin, both of Boston. Joseph W[alley?] 
Langdon (of Langdon & Co., Smyrna) was another, although he appears most importantly 
after the War of 1812. The Boston concern dealt with most of these firms and _ indi- 
viduals at one time or another, but Joseph Langdon seems to have been its principal 
agent at Smyrna in the 1820’s. Not unexpectedly, the Perkins’ first recorded contact in 
Smyma was George Perkins. See J. & T. H. Perkins to George Perkins, December 27, 
1796, quoted in Thomas G. Cary, A Memoir of Thomas Handasyd Perkins (Boston, 1856), 
282-283. By 1827 a fourth American firm appears, Issaverdes, Stith & Co. Actually, this 
enterprise seems to have been an international partnership consisting of two Greeks, John 
B. and George Issaverdes, and Griffin Stith, nephew of the premier Baltimore China mer- 
chant, John Donnell. See Stith’s letters in the Dallam Collection, Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, Baltimore. Probably the best source of information on the American community 
at Smyrna is to be found in the pathbreaking new study of Americans in the Middle East, 
David H. Finnie, Pioneers East (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), 20-35. 
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dispatches throughout the war mentioned no American arrivals 
from Turkey or any of the various opium pick-up points. Never- 
theless, circumstantial evidence indicates that the exigencies of 
wartime pushed Wilcocks himself into developing an entirely new 
form of American opium trading — the marketing of Indian opium 
in China. 

Certainly Americans stranded in Canton during the war had to 
have some means of paying their bills as life at the factories was 
luxurious and very expensive. The British squadron which lay in 
wait off the mouth of the river was a strong inducement to Ameri- 
can merchants to search for some livelihood which did not involve 
leaving the port. Therefore, it is perhaps not too much to assume 
that Wilcocks, John P. Cushing, Philip Ammidon, and others who 
were formerly in the drug trade found some means of making 
money.”° Ever since 1794, the sale of opium in China had been 
rather standardized. A relatively small gratuity persuaded Chinese 
officials to look the other way when opium cargoes entered the 
river. Having paid the necessary bribes, a ship proceeded to 
Whampoa some seventy miles upriver from the mouth, anchored 
in a quiet part of the Reach, and sold its opium to smugglers who 
called at the ship. 

It was only natural that residents were less anxious about sales 
than were transient supercargoes. Therefore, they could often 
buy opium advantageously from ships whose supercargoes wanted 
to be off. Also, residents knew conditions, customs, and people in 
China and were thus in a better position to avoid difficulties or 
extricate themselves if they got caught.*4 Moreover, a drug cargo 
frequently took months to sell to the many small dealers who pur- 
chased it for retail distribution. During the war Americans in 
China must have had compelling reasons to engage in the middle- 
man trade in opium especially since opium paid very well, required 
someone on the spot, and did not require running the blockade. 

Of course, since smugglers try to cover their tracks as much as 
possible, the trade is hard to trace, but almost before the news 
of the Treaty of Ghent could have arrived in Canton, the Wil- 
cocks brothers were in just such a commerce. On May 15, 1815, 
Consul Benjamin Wilcocks saved a cargo of Indian opium on the 
Lydia, a schooner owned by himself and his brother. The drug 


20 One resident, Captain William Fairchild Megee, a colorful Providence merchant 
who had made and lost a fortune in the China trade, ran a hotel. For more complete 
information on Megee, see Jacques M. Downs, “The Merchant as Gambler: Major William 
Fairchild Megee’”’ (MSS to be published). 

21 Residents rarely got caught until the chaotic period of the late 1830’s. Before that 
time, whenever a major incident occurred, it involved a transient. 
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had arrived on a country vessel (a ship owned in India by British 
subjects licensed to trade with China), and the Wilcockses had 
taken it to Whampoa for sale. A suspicious Chinese magistrate was 
prevented from making a thorough search of the schooner by 
bluff and Wilcocks’ timely misuse of his consular seal.?? The Lydia 
managed to get away with a cargo of China goods shortly there- 
after, presumably meeting no further trouble. 

As soon as the war was over, American shippers became interested 
once more, and “opium rushes” again took place at Smyrna.?? At 
Canton, however, the glut was not as great as might have been 
anticipated. One reason for this phenomenon was the increased 
willingness of the Chinese to buy the drug, and another was the 
fall-off in importations of Indian opium. While the quantity of 
the Indian narcotic dropped about 1000 chests a year, Americans 
increased their importations sharply.2* Girard, Astor, Joseph Pea- 
body of Salem, John Donnell of Baltimore, and the Perkins firm 
(now allied with Bryant & Sturgis) were among the larger shippers 
of the drug. 

This increased participation of the Americans in the opium trade 
was sure to have at least two important results: it would involve 
them in difficulties with the Chinese, who launched a series of 
crackdowns on the traffic; and it would alarm the East India Com- 
pany, which saw the Americans as a threat to its economic base. 
Another consequence was to be the concentration of the trade in a 
few hands, most importantly, those of Perkins & Company. 

Turkey sales at this time suffered less from the sudden re-entry 
of many Americans in 1815 than from Chinese efforts to curtail 
smuggling.2> The officers of Girard’s Voltaire found all their busi- 
ness disrupted by the difficulty of disposing of a small parcel of 
opium in the fall of 1816.2° Later the same season, William Law, 
supercargo of the ship Lion (Minturn & Champlin of New York) 
had great trouble selling his drug since the local dealers had just 
been chased into the hinterland by another anti-opium drive.?" 
Ultimately he sold his narcotic through Philip Ammidon, but at a 
very minimal price. 

In May 1817, Chinese pirates seized the Baltimore ship Wabash, 
murdered several of the ship’s company, and robbed the vessel of 


*2 Morse, Chronicles of East India Company, III, 237. 

*3 See Edward Hayes & LaFontaine to Girard, September 20, 1818, Girard Papers. 

24 The five-year annual average for the seasons 1809-1810 to 1813-1814 was 4,815 
chests, while the average for the period from 1814-1815 to 1818-1819 was 3,873 chests. 

*5 Morse, Chronicles of East India Company, III, 238. 

*6 Arthur Grelaud to Girard, October 28, 1816, Girard Papers. 

2+ Law to Bymes & Harrison, December 22, 1816, William Law Papers, New York Public 
Library. 
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$7,000 in specie and thirty-five cases of opium. Consul Wilcocks 
reported the knavery to the Hong merchants who relayed the 
intelligence to the government. The thieves were quickly caught 
and subjected to exquisite Chinese punishments. The specie was 
returned to the Wabash, but Wilcocks’ demands for reparations 
were refused indignantly when the Viceroy learned that opium 
was included in the loot.?8 Also, the discovery prompted the man- 
darinate to embark on still another anti-opium campaign. Such 
drives had become very profitable for local officials, since it afforded 
them the opportunity to “squeeze” the Hong merchants.?® This 
time they “squeezed” unmercifully, and the Hong merchants there- 
upon announced that they would henceforth secure no ships whose 
masters refused to sign bonds stating that they would not smuggle 
opium into China.*° 

While the sporadic Chinese attempts to enforce the ban on 
opium may have discouraged some American shippers, Perkins & 
Company, the most important of all, viewed the situation optimis- 
tically. The Perkins brothers believed that such incidents would 
frighten away competition,** and they were certainly correct. In- 
deed, it was during this disorderly period that Perkins & Company 
built the machinery which enabled it to control the Canton market 
for Turkey opium. However, because the Imperial authorities were 
clearly growing more concerned, and since Howqua, a Chinese 
hong merchant associate of Cushing, was opposed to the trade,*? 
Cushing divested himself of all direct connection with opium. On 
October 26, 1818, circulars went out announcing that henceforth, 
all the commission business of the house would be handled by the 
new firm of James P. Sturgis & Company.*? This meant that all 
opium shipments from the Boston firms or anyone else would go 
to the new concern. Although Cushing was ostensibly out of the 


°8 Wilcocks to Secretary of State, September 22, 1817, Despatches from Consuls in 
Canton, I; and Morse, Chronicles of East India Company, III, 318-320. 

29 “Squeezing”? was an accepted form of official extortion. Since a Chinese official was 
supposed to extract his remuneration from the area he administered, the device was common. 
Moreover, the Chinese doctrine of group responsibility also sanctioned it. Of course, this 
doctrine was the root of a great many evils for the Chinese later. Holding all the members 
of a group responsible for the actions of any individual thereof was a practice which no 
Western code recognized. Moreover, in Chinese eyes, responsibility was particularly binding 
upon those in authority. Hence the leader of the Co-hong, the guild of Chinese merchants 
at Canton, or a foreign consul was especially vulnerable. 

30 Morse, Chronicles of East India Company, III, 318-320. 

31 J. & T. H. Perkins & Co. to Woodmas & Offley, February 11, 1818, quoted in L. Vernon 
Briggs, History and Genealogy of the Cabot Family, 1475-1927 (Boston, 1927), II, 561. 
See also J. E. C., “Extracts from Letterbooks of J. & T. H. Perkins.” 

32 Howqua was by this time an indispensable ally of Perkins & Co., and he refused to 
have anything to do with the drug trade, except perhaps through his investments with 
Perkins & Co. 

33 Circular dated October 26, 1818, and letter from Perkins & Co. to Edward Carrington 
& Co., same date, Carrington Collection, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 
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trade, he was a partner of the Perkins brothers who were shipping 
the opium, and he was related to all the principals of J. P. Sturgis 
& Company who sold it in China. Thus, Cushing continued to direct 
the business but was thereafter insulated from official wrath. 

The intermittent efforts of the Chinese to bring an end to the 
drug trade culminated in the fall of 1821, when the Baltimore ship 
Emily ran afoul of Chinese justice. At almost the same time, a 
smoldering feud within the local mandarinate broke out into “the 
hottest persecution we remember” ** and resulted in the driving of 
all opium vessels from the river. The Emily’s owner was the great 
Baltimore China merchant, John Donnell, who had sent his nephew, 
Griffin Stith, to Batavia, another major narcotics market, to act as 
his agent for several opium cargoes. Prevented by the Dutch au- 
thorities from selling the Emily's drug locally, Stith took the ship to 
Canton, where she arrived in May 1821. For the next four months, 
the ship lay at anchor in Whampoa Reach, selling her drug piece- 
meal and maintaining the price, much to the relief of the appre- 
hensive Cushing. On September 23, following an argument, a 
seaman allegedly threw a jar at a Chinese peddler-boat woman. 
Struck in the head, she fell overboard and drowned. The hard- 
headed captain, William Cowpland, refused to take Consul Wil- 
cocks’ advice and bribe the bereaved in order to avoid difficulties 
with the local authorities. Thus, the Chinese demanded the hapless 
sailor for trial and forced the American community to unite for 
the first time since the war. The Americans formed a committee 
to negotiate with the Chinese, who ultimately agreed to hold trial 
aboard the Emily in the presence of American merchants. By 
Western standards, the trial was a farce, but the very holding of 
the trial on an American vessel seems to have been a major de- 
parture from tradition, and thus a substantial concession on the 
part of the Chinese. The two parties were able to reach no agree- 
ment whatever, and the matter remained deadlocked for a time. 
Ultimately, the Chinese cut off all American trade — a very persuasive 
weapon on a community of merchants who had come over 10,000 
miles to conduct that trade. Moreover, they were entrusted with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in other people’s goods and could 
not be expected to maintain their high moral purpose for long. 
American resistance collapsed swiftly; the accused was taken from 
the Emily, retried in secret, and executed by strangling.®® Subse- 

’*’The words are Charles Magniac’s, quoted in Greenberg, British Trade and Opening of 
China, 121. 


35 There are several accounts of this incident. Probably the best and most complete is 
Wilcocks’ report to the State Department in Despatches from Consuls in Canton, I, especially 
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quently, a Chinese bribe-collector who had been arrested on a 
charge unrelated to his illegal occupation, confessed all, revealing 
names, ships, sums collected, quantities of opium, and the methods 
of trade. One of the ships named was, of course, the Emily, and 
along with several other vessels, she was ordered from the port 
without a homeward cargo.*¢ 

The results of this incident were momentous and far-reaching. 
It marked the first instance of any importance since the Lady 
Hughes affair of 1784 that the Americans had publicly taken a posi- 
tion similar to that occupied more or less consistently by the British 
vis-a-vis the Chinese. It also compelled the opium traders to find 
a new system of marketing their drug. Finally, the event divides 
a period of Sino-American friendship and Anglo-American enmity 
from one in which the reverse was the rule. After 1821, the British 
and Americans at Canton were to develop a community with unique 
characteristics and institutions which were to become models for 
all the Western settlements later established on the China coast. It 
is unfortunate for the whole course of later East-West relations 
that the attitudes of this community were so strongly affected by 
businessmen whose affairs and life-style bore little relationship to 
the vital interests of the two nations on whose policies they exer- 
cised so strong an influence. 


THe LINTIN PERIOD 


Hosea B. Morse, historian of the China trade, calls the years fol- 
lowing 1821 “the Lintin period,” after the commonest of the “out- 
side anchorages” where the new opium marketing system developed. 
As it emerged in its final form, the Lintin system was a model of 
efficiency, security, and profit. It took full advantage of superior 
Western technology, the flaws in Chinese governmental organiza- 
tion, and the avarice common to all mankind. Also, it was beauti- 
fully simple. Ships arriving off the coast would stop at Lintin and 
transfer their opium to a storeship before proceeding up-river to 
Whampoa. Chinese smugglers would buy opium chits at a count- 
inghouse in Canton, paying in silver. They would then present 


his letter of November 1, 1821. Also useful is the version allegedly reported from Baltimore 
which appeared in the North American Review, XL (January, 1835), 58-68. Another 
narrative is the Select Committee’s report, found in Morse, Chronicles of East India Com- 
pany, IV, 23-27. 

36 Morse, Chronicles of East India Company, IV, 48; Greenberg, British Trade and 
Opening of China, 121 and Stelle, “American Trade in Opium to China, 1821-39,” Pacific 
Historical Review, X (March, 1941), 58. 
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their chits and a $5 cumsha (gift or bribe) per chest at Lintin 
and receive their drug. The resident merchant charged the seller 
a commission on each chest sold, and the storeship usually got a 
demurrage fee as well. The dangerous and unpleasant part of the 
business — bribing officials, delivering the narcotic ashore, and re- 
tailing to addicts was handled by the Chinese dealers. Of course, 
the whole system was made possible by bribery and the techno- 
logical gap between China and the West, for an opium vessel could 
outshoot and outsail anything the Chinese could put on the water. 
The vast superiority of the Lintin system over the old marketing 
methods prompted David Owen to remark, “The anti-opium demon- 
stration of 1821-22 thus proved a godsend to the smuggling pro- 
fession.” 37 

Charles Stelle pointed out a quarter of a century ago that while 
the British had begun employing the storeship system as early as 
January 1822, the month after the opium ships were driven from 
Whampoa, the pioneer American vessel on the Lintin station was 
Perkins & Company's Cadet in 1823.38 The timing is symbolic; 
from 1821 on, in almost all innovations which risked confrontation 
with the Chinese, British private merchants led and the Americans 
followed — cautiously. 

Stelle also noted that the three bases of American domination 
of the Turkey trade were “freedom from competition in carriage, 
freedom from competition in storage, [and] monopoly of the mar- 
ket.” 3° However, these were advantages available to all Ameri- 
cans. Perkins & Company's predominance requires some further 
explanation. Stelle illustrates how Cushing was able to undersell 
and otherwise pressure small dealers or such large competitors as 
could not be induced to enter into price agreements.*® But the 
matter is more complicated. 

Perkins & Company was part of a world-wide commercial com- 
bination which functioned as smoothly as the Lintin operation. 
The whole structure was based on a gifted, prolific, and powerful 
kinship group in eastern Massachusetts whose two representative 
Boston firms, James & Thomas H. Perkins and Bryant & Sturgis,*! 
were sometimes called “the Boston Concern.” Central to this alli- 
ance were the Perkins, Sturgis, Forbes, and Cabot families, but 
several other names appeared from time to time, notably Bryant, 


37 Owen, British Opium Policy in China and India, 115. 

38 Stelle, “‘American Trade in Opium to China, 1821-39”, 59-61. 

39 Tbid., 73. 

40 Thid., 70-72. 

“1 William Sturgis, one of the partners in this firm, was a nephew and former employee 
of the Perkinses. 
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Paine, Cushing, and Higginson. Members were interlinked by ties 
of blood, marriage, business, friendship, and politics, and for many 
years they constituted the most formidable American combination 
in the China trade. Just as the “Concern” kept a member in China, 
it also had one in London. Joshua Bates, who was married to a 
Sturgis and was a partner in Baring Brothers & Co. of London and 
Liverpool.*? Cushing’s intimate relationship with the great Chinese 
hong merchant, Howqua,*? completed the circle. Thus, Perkins & 
Co. was able to command the most complete information, the best 
credit facilities, and the shrewdest commercial leadership on three 
continents — the three corners of its global trade. 

The Bostonians were not the only American merchants interested 
in the opium trade, even so. Astor and Girard, probably their most 
redoubtable rivals, had apparently been driven out of the commerce 
by the Chinese Government’s show of determination in 1821 ** and 
by the inconvenience and delays in marketing the drug before the 
development of the storeship system. Thomas H. Smith of New 
York, Joseph Peabody of Salem, William Gray of Boston, and 
(probably most important of all) John Donnell of Baltimore were 
also very substantial merchants who sent opium cargoes to Canton. 
Generally, however, these men and the Canton commission mer- 
chants who handled others’ shipments (especially Russell & Com- 
pany, Wilcocks and Latimer) followed Cushing’s leadership, holding 
their narcotic for the price set by Perkins & Company. This was 
price leadership of a type remarkably similar to that seen more 
recently in very large oligopolistic industries elsewhere. Of course, 
if there was no meeting of the minds, Perkins & Company was pre- 


42 Bates, born in Weymouth, Massachusetts, always credited Thomas H. Perkins with 
giving him his start in business. He was sent to London by William Gray after the War of 
1812 to act as Gray’s agent, but from the beginning of his residence in London he seems 
to have acted for the Boston Concern as well. Samuel Williams of London had acted as 
the Concern’s banker until he failed in 1825. Bates founded a house with John Baring in 
1826, and immediately inherited the Concern’s business. When he joined Baring Brothers 
in 1828, that firm became the Concern’s agents, with Bates as the partner who handled its 
affairs. In 1851, by which time Bates was ill and over 60, he persuaded a cousin, Russell 
Sturgis, to join the Barings. Thus, the Boston Concern’s influence in the great London house 
was preserved for many years after Bates was no longer active. See Herbert Heaton, “Ben- 
jamin Gott and the Anglo-American Cloth Trade,” Journal of Economic and Business History, 
II (November, 1929), 158-159. 

43 Howqua was head of the Co-hong and probably the richest merchant in the world at 
this time. He and the Boston Concern complemented each other and were able to give 
mutual aid at crucial junctures. Cushing wrote letters for the great Chinese merchant and 
conducted his vast overseas trade, as did later representatives of the Boston Concern in 
China (Augustine Heard, John Murray Forbes, and others). 

44 See the correspondence from Girard’s supercargoes at Canton at the time, especially 
Arthur Grelaud to Girard, October 29, 1815, and Edward George in several letters in the 
fall of 1821, Girard Papers. Thereafter, Girard never sent opium again. He continued his 
practice of sending a ship a year in 1824 and 1825, but apparently the voyages were not 
successful enough to induce him to continue his China trade thereafter. For information on 
Astor see Kenneth Wiggins Porter, John Jacob Astor, Businessman (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 
II, 613-614, 666. 
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pared to employ more forceful methods.*® Occasionally, however, 
the Bostonians got caught. 

In the fall of 1825, Colonel Thomas H. Perkins apparently got 
the firm into opium purchases too deeply for Cushing’s liking. The 
former apologized: *¢ 


As respects Opium I must take all the blame in going as far as we have. I 
tho’t best to extend ourselves, to prevent intruders; . . . I am mortified 
that the quantity that will go out in the spring so far surpasses y’r wishes. 


Apparently, the firm shipped at least 1,254 cases and probably 
more that season.*7 Although easily the largest dealers, Perkins & 
Company had competition, so the total must have been consider- 
able, especially when contrasted with the 56 chests and the 141- 
chest annual average calculated by Morse for the period.*8 This 


45 “During the existence of the house of Perkins & Company, they completely com- 
manded the market for Turkey. If they were advised of a quantity coming to others, they 
put the market down by forcing a sale at something under their selling prices — when the 
new parcel arrived the agent had to come into some arrangement with them to sell con- 
jointly, . . . or be obliged to dispose of it, at much below what the quotations just 
previous to his arrival led him to expect, and then immediately after he has sold out, and 
before his Drug has been delivered, greatly to his mortification the market rises without 
any apparent cause. Perhaps the whole parcel has become the property of one of the 
foreign residents purchased through the agency of a Chinese broker — this generally excites 
a spirit of speculation among the brokers, who do not confine themselves to their calling, 
but so far as they command the means are the boldest speculators.” John R. Latimer to 
G. G. & S. Howland and Elisha Tibbets, September 12, 1833, Latimer Papers. 

46 This was dated January 2, 1826. See J. E. C., “‘Extracts from Letterbooks of J. & 
T. H. Perkins,” 313. See also T. H. Perkins to J. P. Cushing, July 16, 1824, January 15, 
1825, Samuel Cabot Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 

47 Stelle estimates about the same, apparently. He says, “an irreducible minimum of 
1,733 piculs [was] shipped to Canton between January, 1824, and August, 1825.” See his 
“American Trade in Opium to China, 1821-39,” 67-68, fn 42. 

48 Morse was far too careful a scholar to have made such a gross error casually. He 
warned his readers about the inaccuracy of Turkey opium figures and later revised his totals 
upward. See his International Relations of the Chinese Empire (London, 1910), I, 211, 
and Chronicles of East India Company, III, 323, 339. Central to the problem of obtaining 
accurate figures on the commerce is the fact that both Perkins & Co. and its successor, 
Russell & Co., guarded their commercial intelligence very closely, especially information on 
Turkey opium. Indian opium deliveries on the other hand were promptly and _ precisely 
published by a press aboard one of the British storeships at Lintin, Magniac & Company’s 
Hercules. Latimer even accused Russell & Co. of giving out short figures deliberately (see 
letter cited in fn 45 above). With resources somewhat better than Morse’s we can still 
judge only roughly. Americans must have sold over 1,000 cases of Turkey opium every 
year from the early 1820’s until the cancellation of the East India Company’s charter. This 
may be low, especially if one believes a letter sent to Stephen Girard by Baring Brothers, 
who estimated in 1815 that 2,000 chests went to China every year! (letter dated August 
17, 1815, Girard Papers). Cf. John Phipps, A Practical Treatise on the China and Eastern 
Trade . .. (Calcutta, 1835), 236, 238 and 240; Robert Bennet Forbes, Remarks on China 
and the China Trade (Boston, 1844), 27, and T. H. Perkins’ Memo Book (Perkins Col- 
lection), quoted in Stelle, “American Trade in Opium to China, 1821-39,” 67-68, fn 42. 
See also miscellaneous figures in letters quoted in Briggs, History of Cabot Family, I, 
563-578. 

The Smyrna Consular Despatches give the following information on American vessels 
carrying away opium: 

1823 


256 cases 1828 . . . 556 cases 
1824 . . .1,651 ” 1829 . . . 421 ” 
1825... 403 ” 1830. . . 782 ” 
1826. . . 805 ” 1831 . . . 217 ” 
1827 . . . no report 1832 655 ” 


The 1829 report notes that an additional 1,320 cases went to England on American 
account for shipment to China. Of course, this raises the question of how many had gone 
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was a great increase over the 300 to 400 cases a year that Perkins 
& Company estimated the market would absorb half a decade 
earlier,*? and the quantity does not seem to have gone much 
below 1,000 cases a year until after the cancellation of the East 
India Company’s charter. Annual production in Turkey increased 
from about 140,000 to 150,00 pounds during this period, but gen- 
erally it seems to have been pretty stable, though it increased con- 
siderably later in the century. From about the War of 1812 to the 
mid-1830's, the Americans were by far the most important pur- 
chasers of Turkey opium. Indeed, judging from casual remarks in 
the correspondence of Perkins & Company, the Boston Concern 
alone often took one-half to three-quarters of the entire yearly 
crop.” 

Such a substantial revision of the figures necessitates a somewhat 
different judgment on the Turkey trade than has been made. The 
Americans seem to have expanded their Turkey business in two 
spurts. The first jump in imports followed the Treaty of Ghent, 
when they were developing a commerce which had been insig- 
nificant in the ante-bellum period. The second expansion occurred 
in the mid-1820’s, when Perkins & Company attempted to engross 
the entire trade.*! In all probability, what happened later to the 
market for Malwa opium occurred in the Turkey trade in the 1820's 
— the Chinese began taking much larger quantities than merchants 
at the time believed possible. The reasons for the sudden growth in 
the market for the drug hopefully will be provided by China spe- 
cialists who are in the process of revolutionizing that fascinating 
field of study. 

In both these periods, Americans increased their drug business 
by at least the same proportion as the British traders subsequently 
expanded their much larger commerce in Indian opium, and they 
seem to have done it faster.5* Moreover, considering that the 


by that route in other years (quoted partially in Stelle, “American Trade in Opium to China, 
1821-39,” 66). Cases, chests and piculs were used interchangeably. Each contained about 
133 pounds of opium. 

49 Perkins & Co. to J. & T. H. Perkins, July 15, 1821, Perkins & Company Records, Baker 
Library, Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 

50 T, H. Perkins to J. P. Cushing, January 15, 1825, Cabot Collection; J. & T. H. Perkins 
& Sons to Perkins & Co., April 28, 1824, T. H. Perkins Collection; J. & T. H. Perkins to 
F. W. Paine, March 24, 1818, and to Woodmas & Offley, October 13, 1818, June 16, 1819, 
J. E. C., “Extracts from Letterbooks of J. & T. H. Perkins.” 

51 While Owen states that increased Malwa shipments to China dated from 1816 (Owen, 
British Opium Policy in China and India, 86), the really important increase dated rather 
from the mid-1820’s, unless the figures he uses are in error. Of course, this updating places 
the growth of the Malwa trade half a decade after American dealers in Turkey opium had 
expanded their trade. The inference is that British private traders (as well as such Americans 
as the partners of Russell & Co. and perhaps Wilcocks) may have been drawn into the Malwa 
trade as a result of the American Turkey smugglers’ success. 

52 The average annual shipment of British opium to Canton for the years 1811-1821 was 
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Americans also invaded the Indian opium trade at this time, it 
seems clear that they did more than their share in increasing the 
drug traffic to China. Indeed, the author of the only study covering 
the American participation in the Indian narcotics trade believes 
that the Americans, through their roles as energizers in both the 
Turkey and Indian trades, were a crucial factor in compelling the 
British East India Company to expand cultivation of the poppy 
in Bengal.** 

By the early 1820's, the Court of Directors of the British com- 
pany, which had been watching the Turkey trade with growing 
apprehension since 1807,°* had about reached the conclusion that 
a radical change in policy was necessary. The Indian revenue was 
declining, largely as a result of competition with cheaper opium 
produced elsewhere, most seriously in the Indian free states (Malwa 
opium) but also in Turkey. Since the Company had no power to 
regulate either of these trades, the Court ultimately determined to 
extend production in Bengal and to permit the exportation of 
Malwa from Bombay upon the payment of a transit tax. Bombay 
was a much more convenient outlet than Damao, and the old, 
roundabout route was soon abandoned. In a few years, the re- 
sults of this fateful decision were evident; there was a vast increase 
in the amount of the drug taken to China, and the much debated 
events of the 1830's and the 1840’s flowed from the situation this 
huge traffic created. 

In another and even more complex manner, American merchants 
influenced the increase in opium importations of the 1830’s. The 
great opium merchants, Jardine, Matheson & Company, sent out 
a circular in 1831 announcing, “It is generally in our power to remit 
funds to England on more advantageous terms than can be effected 
in Bombay.” Thus, an American merchant would take out a bill 
on a London bank permitting him to draw, say £20,000, payable 
six months from sight. He would sell the bill to smugglers at Can- 
ton (e.g., Jardine, Matheson) for the silver which the latter had 


4,264 chests and for the period 1821-1828, 9,667 chests. Morse, International Relations of 
the Chinese Empire, I, 209-211. 

53 Roland Lambert, “The Treaty of Whangia: an Attempt to Abolish the Traffic in Opium” 
(unpublished M. A. thesis, American University, School of International Service, 1960). 
Cf. Owen, British Opium Policy in China and India, 68-69, for an opposing view. 

54 Morse, Chronicles of East India Company, III, 72-73. See also despatch No. 1 (May 
10, 1816), from the Secret Committee of the Directors of the East India Company to the 
Governor General, and No. 7 (extract letter, January 30, 1822) from the Court of Directors 
to the Governor General in Bengal, Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1831, Reports 
from Committees, VI, Report on the Affairs of the East India Company, Appendix IV. 
In the latter message, the Court complains that Turkey opium “has proved, since the peace, 
a formidable rival, from the very high price of the Company’s Opium, and the inadequacy 
of its supply ... .”’ 

53 Owen, British Opium Policy in China and India, 133-189. 
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acquired from their opium sales. Of course, the bill trade was good 
for everyone. It freed the Americans from the onerous necessity of 
a long cruising voyage to amass sufficient specie to finance a China 
cargo; it released the opium smuggler from burdensome problems 
of exporting large quantities of valuable metal; and it gave Indian 
nabobs a convenient method of sending home their fortunes. Since 
India suffered from a chronically unfavorable balance of trade with 
England, the American bill trade proved a real boon. Moreover, 
the bills paid interest. Briefly, opium was balancing East-West 
trade through the American commerce in London bills. 

Thereafter, the opium trade could not be extirpated without 
seriously damaging world commerce. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that the bill trade actually stimulated Indian opium exports. 
“Bombay merchants annually sent vast amounts, usually in the 
shape of Malwa opium to Canton for the sake of a favorable re- 
mittance to England.” °° In this fashion, even the most bitterly 
anti-opium merchants unwittingly contributed to the growth of the 
commerce they so strongly detested. 

The direct role of Americans in the Indian opium trade has never 
been adequately investigated. The pioneers seem to have been sev- 
eral Philadelphians with ingenuity worthy of a better cause. Ben- 
jamin Wilcocks was apparently first here as he had been first in 
the Turkey trade.®7 Although it is not positive that he had been 
in the Indian business continuously since the Lydia incident of 
1815, he certainly had dealings with Parsee opium merchants prior 
to 1824.°§ In that year, John R. Latimer arrived to take over his 
countinghouse so that Wilcocks could spend a year in India drum- 
ming up trade. Thereafter, Wilcocks had substantial dealings in 
opium from the subcontinent. Records are sparse, but by 1827, he 
had made enough to retire, leaving his business to Latimer.” 


56 Greenberg, British Trade and Opening of China, 164. See also Joseph Archer to G. 
& S. Higginson, October 21, 1833, Joseph Archer Letterbook, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

57 It is just possible that another Philadelphia family, the Blights, was in the trade still 
earlier. In 1811, Cushing wrote that “‘[George] Blight has all the business of India upon 
his shoulders and has scarcely time to remit his property to America, where he considers it 
safer than in China.’ Cushing to Edward Carrington, November 15, 1811, Carrington 
Collection. George Blight’s brother Charles later became a partner in Dent & Company, one 
of the leading British dealers in Indian opium in the 1820’s. He was one of the first 
merchants to go up the China coast with an opium smuggling vessel. See Greenberg, British 
Trade and Opening of China, 138. 

58 Indeed, one of the Wilcockses was in Bengal as early as 1809. See Edward Carrington 
to B. & J. Bohlen, September 28, 1809, Carrington Collection. 

59 Such of Wilcocks’ records as are still extant are in the Latimer Papers. Unfortunately 
they begin after Latimer’s arrival in China in 1824. That year, Wilcocks did $113,621.72 
worth of business for Hormuzjee Dorabjee, a Bombay opium shipper (See Wilcocks’ account 
sales in Latimer Papers). On opium commissions alone for Alexander and Company, Cal- 
cutta, he netted $21,825.12 in 1825, $45,487.54 in 1826 and $25,738.70 in 1827 (ibid). 
Nevertheless, Wilcocks could not have retired without an extraordinary act of generosity by 
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Latimer developed the trade far beyond the point at which Wil- 
cocks had left it,°° and at least for a time also threatened to domi- 
nate the market in Turkey opium as well. From about April 1829, 
to February 1831, Latimer kept a storeship, the Thomas Scatter- 
good (owned by Wilcocks), on the Lintin station, where the ves- 
sel cleared some $30,000.%1 By 1834, Latimer was able to go home 
with what he called a “competency” which yielded him enough 
to settle down outside of Wilmington as a gentleman farmer and 
investor for the rest of his life. 

The third major element in the American opium trade during 
the Lintin period was the infant that was to outstrip them all — 
Russell & Company. This firm was founded at the end of 1824 
by Samuel Russell, who had come to Canton as the agent of sev- 
eral Providence merchants *? and Philip Ammidon,* formerly an 
agent for Brown & Ives, the concern which represented the other 
major family alliance in Providence’s overseas trade. 

Almost immediately upon the organization of the concern, Am- 
midon embarked for India to drum up business. Thus from the 
first year of its existence, Russell & Company, a firm which carried 
on a commission business only, dealt in Indian opium. By 1827, 
when Ammidon went home, Russell & Company was probably the 
most important American seller of the Indian drug.£* Founded 
with the encouragement of John Cushing, Russell & Company was 
always close to Perkins & Company. In fact, almost all Canton 
residents in the opium trade were very close. They used each 
other's facilities, including storeships, they signed and discounted 
each other’s notes, and remained good friends both in Canton and 
after their return home. Among them, they controlled the market 
nicely, and all went home with fortunes after a few years in the 
narcotics trade. 

However, opium was almost the only branch of the China trade 
that produced a profit during a good part of the decade of the 


1820's. Moreover, a series of accidents and coincidental decisions 


Howqua, who cancelled an enormous and long overdue debt contracted in 1819 following 
the failure of Wilcocks’ Philadelphia agent, sometime employer, and later father-in-law, 
William Waln. 

60 He wrote Philip Ammidon on December 6, 1831, that his share of the Indian trade 
was “equal to what theirs [Russell & Company’s] was when you left,” in 1827. Latimer 
Papers. 

61 Latimer to Benjamin C. Wilcocks, February 10, 1831, Latimer Papers, 

6 This group was led by Edward Carrington and included Cyrus Butler and Carrington’s 
brothers-in-law, T. C. and Benjamin Hoppin. 

68 Ammidon apparently was one of those residents who speculated in the drug even before 
the war. In 1812, his ship, the President Adams, was wrecked in the China Sea with opium 
aboard. Again, in the first season after the war, he was selling opium. 

®4See fn 60 above. 
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placed virtually the entire American opium trade in the hands of 
Russell & Company by the mid-1830’s. In 1825, Edward Thomson 
of Philadelphia failed, and the following year Thomas H. Smith 
of New York followed and John Donnell of Baltimore died. Any 
threat that Girard or Astor might return to the commerce was 
removed when Girard died and Astor retired to concentrate on his 
New York real estate. Edward Carrington of Providence encoun- 
tered major reverses in 1834, which forced him to pledge the bulk 
of his property to the Anglo-American banker, Timothy Wiggin, 
and cut his China trade drastically; and the same year Donnell’s 
sons failed. But the greatest windfall of all came when Russell & 
Company acquired the business of Perkins & Company. The latter 
firm was left without a resident partner when Thomas T. Forbes, 
Cushing’s successor, drowned in a typhoon in August 1829. In his 
effects was a letter putting Russell in charge of the firm’s business 
in case of his death. Returning to China post-haste in the Bashaw 
(carrying 1,000 cases of Turkey opium!), Cushing simply ratified 
Forbes’ action and made further arrangernents for the continued 
influence of the Boston Concern in Russell & Company. This done, 
both Cushing and Russell sailed from Canton on the Bashaw in 
August 1831, leaving their now-combined firms in the hands of 
comparative newcomers. At that time, Latimer was the only in- 
dependent American opium trader left in Canton other than James 
Perkins Sturgis, who had retired from the trade. 

While Russell & Company probably retained its position as the 
leading American opium dealer in China for the next two or three 
years, it suffered from a number of difficulties stemming from 
personal failings of the new leadership. William H. Low, the head 
of the house, was a man of considerable commercial ability but of 
a singularly abrasive personality, and he soon alienated a number 
of people with whom Cushing and Russell had been very close. 
Among these people were James P. Sturgis and John R. Latimer. 
Since both of these men were talented merchants with considerably 
more experience in the drug trade than the resident partners of 
Russell & Company, this estrangement did not augur well for the 
concern’s continued dominance of the American opium market. 


65 Sturgis also operated the storeship at Lintin from 1823 until the arrival of Robert 
Bennet Forbes in the ship Lintin in November, 1830. Russell & Co., of course, took over 
all Perkins & Co.’s business at about the same time. Forbes continued to operate the 
storeship until April, 1832, when he sailed for home, having amassed a small fortune. Low, 
who should have known, reported to Russell on January 8, 1832, that Forbes cleared over 
$30,000 in 1831 alone. Moreover, when he sold the ship to Russell & Co. he received 
$20,000 for a one-half interest, and one-quarter of the firm’s share of the proceeds were 
to go to his brother, John Murray Forbes. Truly, this was a dramatic illustration both of 
the profitability of the commerce and of the cohesiveness of the family. See Russell Collec- 
tion, Library of Congress, 
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Another difficulty was the very poor organization of Russell & 
Company. Throughout the 1820's both Russell & Company and 
Perkins & Company had carried on business with one or occasion- 
ally two partners present and the same number of clerks. In neither 
countinghouse was there any clear separation between the work 
performed by apprentices and that of the members.®* Since both 
firms relied heavily on ties of kinship and friendship, the letters of 
both firms mixed business and personal matters, and there is con- 
siderable evidence that economic rationality was far from absolute. 

With the merger of the two firms, however, business increased 
disproportionately. New business poured in and almost over- 
whelmed the concern. The situation cried for a thoroughgoing 
reorganization. Apparently neither resident partner ® had the ex- 
perience or insight to correct the situation, with the result that 
everyone in the countinghouse worked himself sick and *®* the 
house suffered the loss of a number of its constituents.®® In 1833, 
Latimer triumphantly wrote his cousin James that he had beaten 
Russell & Company at its own game, and now controlled two-thirds 
of all the Turkey opium in the Canton market.” Of course, his 
chief business was in the Indian drug where Russell & Company 
still held the lead and was making efforts to increase it. Although 
the house could ill afford to spare a working hand, it sent Joseph 
Coolidge,“4 a new clerk, to Bombay in an attempt to drum up 
trade, especially among the Parsee opium merchants.” In this 
venture Coolidge was not notably successful. Undaunted, he went 
to Calcutta later with similar results. 

Evidently Cushing had at least partly foreseen the firm’s diffi- 
culties and had approached Latimer about joining the firm as the 

°° See Latimer to Cushing, November 10, 1833, Latimer Papers, and any number of 
letters in the Russell Collection for the same period. 

% The junior partner, Augustine Heard, was a well-known Ipswich captain, but his 
countinghouse experience was small. He was 45 when he joined Russell & Co., and although 
he was very industrious and well liked in Canton, he apparently did not have the managerial 
background necessary to accomplish the task of reorganization. 

68 Although his sturdy constitution had withstood many strains before, Heard was at the 
point of exhaustion. His health was so broken that he was forced to sail for home in the 
summer of 1834. Both William C. Hunter and John Murray Forbes left Canton on doctor’s 
orders, and Low, who had contracted tuberculosis, died en route home. 

% John C. Green to Samuel Russell, September 29, 1835, Russell Papers. Cf. Joseph 
Archer to John Cryder, October 24, 1833, Archer Letterbook. 

© Latimer to James Latimer, October 21, 1833, Latimer Papers. 

1 Coolidge (Harvard 1817) was a very attractive, socially brilliant young man who had 
apprenticed with Robert Gould Shaw and married a favorite granddaughter of Thomas 
Jefferson. His very considerable talents were seriously compromised, however, by a_per- 
sonality defect. Eventually, he alienated everybody. He split Russell & Co. in 1839 to 
form Augustine Heard & Company, but he encountered virtually the same problems with 
his new firm, and even Heard ultimately had to admit his error in admitting Coolidge to 
partnership. 

“2 This was a crucial period for Indian firms. In the early 1830’s all the largest houses 


in Calcutta failed. Therefore, except for its effect in short-handing the Canton countinghouse, 
a trip to India might well have been prudent. 
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Boston Concern’s representative (presumably after the current 
representative, Augustine Heard, retired). However, the terms 
ultimately offered by Russell were so much beneath his expectations 
that Latimer, in poor health, already rather put off by Low and 
eager to retire anyway, refused.”* 

However, the ills of the house were quickly and dramatically 
remedied when John C. Green,” then agent for the large New York 
tea merchants N. L. & G. Griswold, entered as head of the firm on 
January 1, 1834. He replaced the exhausted Heard, who had been 
the sole partner in China since Low’s enforced departure late in 
1833.75 

Russell & Company also benefited from another stroke of chance. 
Although it had not been able to take Latimer into camp or to 
acquire his very substantial Indian business, it had no trouble 
working with Latimer’s successor. As much as he regretted leaving 
his lucrative commission business, Latimer had been unable to 
find an appropriate replacement and seems to have left all of his 
drug trade to the greatest opium dealer of them all, the Scotch 
firm of Jardine, Matheson & Company. For Russell & Company, 
this situation was second best to gaining the trade for itself. The 
two concerns had cooperated nicely for years.” 

Russell & Company’s luck had held. It had weathered the prob- 
lems of the merger with Perkins & Company successfully, but it 
was soon to encounter new ones, especially with the new and 
smaller dealers in the drug. In 1834, the East India Company lost 
its monopoly of the British China trade, and a host of British pri- 


78 Latimer to Matthew C. Ralston, October 16, 1831, cf. Latimer to James Latimer, 
October 23, 1831, Latimer Papers. The difference in Latimer’s attitude and tone in the two 
letters is difficult to account for. It is possible that Cushing and Latimer discussed the 
possibility of entering the trade independently of the Perkins. See Cushing’s letters to 
Thomas T. Forbes in the fall of 1828 in J. P. Cushing’s Letterbook, Bryant & Sturgis 
Collection, Baker Library, Harvard University. 

7 Later Green became a major New York capitalist and was possibly the richest 
member of the group of investors in Western railroads headed by John Murray Forbes. See 
Arthur Johnson and Barry Supple, Boston Capitalists and Western Railroads (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1967) passim. Green was also the most generous philanthropist in the history of 
Princeton University up to the end of the 19th century. 

75 Green’s leadership probably saved Russell & Co. He forced through the rigorous 
reorganization the firm needed. Thereafter, the work of the countinghouse was rationalized. 
Clerks did clerical work, freeing partners for more important matters. Letters went out 
promptly, in triplicate, and were devoted strictly to business. Ships’ officers were no longer 
quartered at the factory, and in general the firm was put on a markedly more efficient basis. 
When Green left in the late spring of 1839, Russell & Co, was a lean and muscular concern 
which proved well able to handle the flood of business that the opium crisis brought — both 
commission and, for the first time, on its own account. 

7 Joseph Archer, a Philadelphia merchant resident in Canton at the time noted, “. . . the 
Combination which has subsisted [sic] for some time between the two great holders Jardine 
Matheson & Co. & Russell & Co. has been broken up.” (Archer to John Cryder, January 11, 
1834; Archer Letterbook.) Presumably Archer was referring either to the opening of the 
trade to British private merchants by the termination of the East India Company’s monopoly, 
or to Latimer’s coup mentioned above. However it is possible that there was an otherwise 
unrecorded falling out between Jardine Matheson and Russell & Co. 
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vate merchants entered the various branches of the commerce, in- 
cluding the formerly forbidden Turkey trade. By 1836, they were 
carrying over a third of all the Levant opium reported at Canton.” 
Apparently Russell & Company still retained first place, however, 
and the development of its India business probably more than com- 
pensated for the loss of its near-monopoly of the Turkey trade.”® 
Besides the new British traders, Russell & Company now faced 
a whole array of new American competition. There were now at 
least three respectable American commission houses at Canton. 
Fortunately for the concern’s opium trade, two of these new firms, 
Olyphant & Company 7® and Wetmore & Company,®° shared a dis- 
taste for the drug based on moral grounds. The third, Russell, 
Sturgis & Company, which appeared in May 1834, was quite a 
different matter. A branch of the famous Manila house, Russell & 
Sturgis, which was founded under the auspices of Cushing, it was 
not at all reluctant to deal in the narcotic. One of its partners, 
George R. Russell, was the son of Jonathan Russell and the nephew 
of Philip Ammidon, who had been forced unceremoniously out 
of Russell & Company in 1830 and was now looking for revenge.*! 
Another partner was John Webster Perit, brother of the famous 
New York merchant Peletiah Perit and a former partner of Samuel 
Cabot (currently of Perkins & Company, Boston) in the Phila- 
delphia house of Perit & Cabot. The other two partners, Henry 
Parkman Sturgis and Russell Sturgis, were nephews of James Per- 
kins Sturgis of Canton and great-nephews of Captain William 
Sturgis of Bryant & Sturgis, one of the integral firms of the Boston 
Concern. Clearly, the new company was a threat to Russell & 


“1 Chinese Repository, VI (October, 1837), 281 & 284. The figures given are 446 piculs 
for the American vessels and 292 for the British. Of course, it is necessary to exercise the 
same degree of distrust for the 1837 data as it is for earlier material. Russell & Co. had 
probably not changed its policy of secrecy, after all. But even making allowances for 
inaccuracy, the large growth credited to the British is remarkable. 

78 When the firm surrendered its opium to Commissioner Lin in 1839, it gave up 1,437 
33/100 piculs of Indian and only 4 33/100 piculs of Turkey opium. In addition, there were 
50 cases of Turkey not turned over, according to William C. Hunter’s “Journal of Occurrences 
at Canton during the Cessation of Trade at Canton, 1839,’ Boston Athenaeum, Boston, Mass. 

79 Olyphant & Co. was the Canton branch of Talbot & Olyphant of New York. The role 
of David W. C. Olyphant in the founding of the American Protestant Mission to China is 
well known as is his crusade against the opium trade. 

80 Wetmore & Co. was the successor to Nathan Dunn & Co., a Quaker firm, which in- 
cluded Joseph Archer, son of the great Philadelphia merchant, Samuel Archer. Archer 
became one of the charter members of Wetmore & Co. which appeared early in 1834. In 
this writer’s experience, Quakers rarely traded in opium. Ultimately, probably after 
Archer left the firm, Wetmore did handle some opium. The concern surrendered 104 
chests to Commissioner Lin in 1839, but one of the Wetmore family was probably not 
far off when he wrote that the head of the house, William Shepard Wetmore ‘‘was opposed 

. to trading in opium or any other contraband article. If any opium came consigned 
to his house, it was received and taken care of, until after the destruction of the opium 
by the government, subsequent to which the house received none.” James C. Wetmore, 
The Wetmore Family of America (Albany, 1861), 358. Whatever the case, it seems 
clear that Wetmore & Company made no great effort to capture a share of the drug trade. 

81 Ammidon to Latimer, June 25, 1831, Latimer Papers. 
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Company not only in the opium trade and in the confusion result- 
ing from similar titles, but also in its connections. 

Precisely why Russell & Sturgis never made great inroads on 
Russell & Company’s trade is not clear.6? Probably Russell, Sturgis 
& Company was hurt worse than Russell & Company by the opening 
of the China trade to British private merchants. The older com- 
pany continued to prosecute its business, though the Turkish trade 
began to fall off. For a time, the Boston Concern bought opium on 
its own account in India for shipment to China,®* but except for 
the younger men, who used Russell & Company as a means to 
amass a quick fortune,** the chief interests of the Massachusetts 
families began to turn elsewhere.*®* Ultimately, it was the influence 
of Robert Bennet Forbes ** which brought about the closing of the 
schism when, in 1840, the two firms merged under the style of the 
older concern.8* 

The nature of the opium trade underwent a transformation in 
the later 1830's. The volume of the commerce soared; the annual 
average of the years 1835-1839 was almost double that of the pre- 
vious seven years.** Although voyages up the China coast had been 
inaugurated as early as 1822, they did not become an important 
part of the commerce until the 1830's.%° It was at this time that 
Russell & Company found that the trade required at least one coast- 
ing vessel, and ultimately ordered ships built for the purpose. The 
end product of this response was, of course, the opium clipper.®° 


82 Possibly one of the many reasons for the extraordinarily rapid advancement of the 
twenty-year-old John Murray Forbes, Col. Perkins’ nephew, was a desire to cement the 
alliance with the Boston Concern at a time when this connection may have seemed in peril. 

88 J. B. Higginson, to Heard, January 4, and June 6, 1834; Heard Collection, quoted 
in Stelle, “American Trade in Opium to China, 1821-39,” 73. 

8t See the list of partners in the appendix to Robert B. Forbes’ Personal Reminiscences 
(Boston, 1892). Of the 37 partners admitted between 1840 and 1879, 13, or over 1/3, 
bore Boston Concern names. Another six were Delanos, Lows, or Newport Kings, making 
a total of over half who were obviously members of the families allied by the reunion of 
1840. 

8 Bryant & Sturgis was already far along the road toward becoming a private invest- 
ment brokerage house. See Henrietta M. Larson, “A China Trader turns Investor — A 
Biographical Chapter in American Business History,” Harvard Buisness Review, XII 
(April, 1934), 345-358. This article is to be found in revised form in Norman S. B. Gras 
and Henrietta Larson, Casebook in American Business History (New York, 1939), 119-133. 

86 Or so he said. See Forbes, Personal Reminiscences, 150. 

87 At almost the same time, Joseph Coolidge and Augustine Heard, both of whom 
were disaffected, formed Augustine Heard & Co. creating another break among the Bos- 
tonians and another house which would pursue the drug trade very vigorously once the 
treaties following the Opium War had removed the danger of apprehension either by 
Chinese or Western authorities. 

88 The figure given by Morse is 35,445 chests for the years 1835-36 to 1838-39. 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire, I, 210. 

89 Owen, British Opium Policy in China and India, 122-123 and Morse, Chronicles of 
East India Company, IV, 93-94. Perkins & Co. evidently had considered entering the 
coasting trade shortly after it was begun, but Col. Perkins had written that such a 
course seemed unnecessary because “‘no one will have such means in the implements you 
use for affecting [sic] your plans.” J. & T. H. Perkins to J. P. Cushing, July 16, 1824, 
Samuel Cabot Papers. 

90 See Basil Lubbock, The Opium Clippers (Boston, 1933). 
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Russell & Company had not been in the coastal trade very long 
before it became clear for those with the eyes to see that the 
Chinese government was earnest in its efforts to end the drug 
trade. Although it seems to have been the specie drain more than 
the degradation of its people which moved the imperial authorities, 
they nevertheless arrested smugglers, closed opium dens, harried 
smokers, seized “smug boats,” and otherwise pressed the attack. 
However, Chinese local officials were hardly the sharp tool re- 
quired for such an operation. Corrupt and inclined to view the 
opium traffic as a very valuable source of income, local mandarins 
often eliminated smug boats only to carry the drug themselves. 
Moreover, Western passage boats also began transporting the 
narcotic, and when challenged, they often resorted to force rather 
than permit an incriminating search. Incident after violent inci- 
dent and edict after edict appeared with growing frequency, but 
the trade continued and even increased. Smugglers grew bolder, 
and opium ships even entered the river for the first time since 
1821.9 

In the incandescent light of hindsight, it is hard to imagine any 
other conclusion than a major military confrontation or the total 
withdrawal of China’s pretensions to authority in her own terri- 
torial waters, and surely the latter can hardly have been a real 
alternative. Nevertheless, for some time — far longer than the evi- 
dence warranted — most foreigners seemed to believe that the im- 
portation of opium would be made legal. How such an eventuality 
could have come about prior to the military humiliation of the 
Chinese government is not apparent. The breakdown of its author- 
ity, the drain on its silver supply, the corruption of its officials, and 
the debasement of its subjects ultimately must have compelled the 
Chinese to take some sort of remedial action. Legalization would 
have solved none of its problems except the loss of revenue and 
perhaps the corruption of Chinese magistrates, though the latter 
possibility seems especially dubious. 

Finally, after a prolonged stoppage of trade, the execution of an 
opium smuggler in front of the foreign factories, and a threat from 
Howqua to cease trading with the firm,®? Russell & Company an- 
nounced that it would give up the opium commerce. But it was 
too late. “Commissioner” Lin Tse-hsii had already arrived, and 
before the Americans’ circular could take effect, Lin acted dra- 
matically and fatefully. 


"! Owen, British Opium Policy in China and India, 114, 139. 
* R. B. Forbes to Samuel Russell, January 12, 1839, Russell Papers. 
68 Circular dated February 27, 1839, Forbes Papers, Baker Library. 
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The isolation of the foreign community by Lin in order to en- 
force his order for the surrender of all opium at the outer anchor- 
ages is a familiar story. After the confiscation and destruction of 
the supplies of the drug, the British withdrew to Macao, from 
which colony they were expelled the following summer. The British 
expedition arrived a year later, and the one-side Opium War then 
resolved all questions in favor of the British. 

Had he arrived a decade or two earlier, Lin might have had an 
outside chance of success.®* Indeed, he was successful with the 
American merchants even before the isolation of the foreign com- 
munity. However, the extremely rapid growth of the opium trade 
in the 1820's and 1830's and the development of a second major 
Chinese port at Lintin outside of Chinese control had seriously 
limited China’s ability to control her own foreign trade. Canton’s 
monopoly had been broken before the Opium War. China’s recog- 
nition of that fact and her grudging facilitation of the forces of 
change were the chief economic results of British victory. 


®4 His employment of the doctrine of group responsibility would have caused trouble 
under any imaginable circumstances. Since the stakes were lower in the 1820’s, however, 
presumably the damage would have been lessened. 
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